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Great Works in CMA Collection 
Relate to The Lost Ancient City 

CLEVELAND — CMA's collection of Sasanian silver, one of the finest in the world, and its unique works 
of Early Christian art from the eastern Mediterranean, will attract visitors to the exhibition Antioch: The 
Lost Ancient City (Mar. 25-June 3, 2001) into the museum's permanent collection galleries. 

One of the exhibition's themes is the vibrant mix of artistic influences from eastern and western 
peoples in the multicultural city of Antioch. This is borne out in Sasanian ritual vessels (rhyta), plates, 
and other silver objects in CMA's first gallery of ancient art, devoted to ancient Near Eastern art. A rhyton 
in the shape of the Buffalo-Slayer Goddess (about 7 th century A.D.) conveys, with its naturalistic depiction 
of the water buffalo, that the Greco-Roman world shared its Hellenistic point of view with native 
Persians to the east. 

The museum's Robert P. Bergman Memorial Gallery of Early Christian and Byzantine Art houses 
works ranging in date from the rise of Christianity around A.D. 250 until the fall of Byzantium (formerly 
Constantinople, now Istanbul) in 1453. Highlights include some of CMA's most important works. 

Among them is an eight-sided medallion and other portions of a necklace of gold and semi-precious 
stones from the time of Constantine the Great (A.D. 306-337), founder of the Byzantine Empire. The gold 
coin in the pendant's center is dated A.D. 324, the year he founded the city of Constantinople. Elaborate 
coin-set jewelry like this was probably presented as a gift within the imperial family or to an important 
political supporter. 

The "Jonah Marbles" are famous three-dimensional sculptures from about A.D. 270-280 that tell the 
biblical story of Jonah — a meaningful allegory of Jesus's death and resurrection for early Christians — 
plus a related series of paired busts of a man and woman. Recent scientific and art historical research has 
revealed that the stone in these marbles is from the Roman imperial quarries at Docimium in central 
Turkey, and that the sculptures were probably used as decorations around a domestic garden fountain. 

The CMA owns one of the very few complete sets of ecclesiastical communion services that have 
survived from A.D. 500-700 — the silver Beth Misona Treasure named for the Syrian village in which the 
set was made. One of the chalices has been lent to the Antioch exhibition and is on view there. The 
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remaining two chalices and paten (plate for communion bread) are in the Bergman Gallery. Each of the 
three chalices bears a portrait bust of Jesus, the Virgin Mary, and Saints Peter and Paul. 

Other antiquities galleries include Greco-Roman art (galleries 208-209) and the Egyptian galleries 
(203-205). The Museum's Sight & Sound auti\o tour includes nearly 50 messages relating to works in all 
these galleries. The audio tour is available at the ticket center for $4, or $3 for students, and is free to 
CMA members. 

These objects are part of CMA's collection of nearly 40,000 works of art spanning five millennia. 
Admission to the museum is always free. For more information, call 1-888-CMA-0033 or visit 
www.clevelandart.org . 


Antioch: The Lost Ancient City was organized by the Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Massachusetts. The exhibition is 
funded in part by the National Endowment for the Humanities, the National Endowment for the Arts, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The Cleveland showinq is sponsored by National City. Promotional support is provided by The Plain Dealer 
and WCLV 95/5. 
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Catalogue Essay Excerpts 
Antioch: The Lost Ancient City 


Antioch "the beautiful and great" ranked with Rome, Alexandria, and Constantinople as one of the 
four great cities of the Roman and Early Christian world, but it is by far the least known. Today 
called Antakya, it is located in the Hatay province of southeastern Turkey, near the border with 
Syria. Few visitors to the modest Turkish town would guess the extent of its vanished glory. 

Fortunate in its topographic and geographic features, Antioch was envied for its temperate 
climate and fair winds. Built along the eastern bank of the Orontes River (today, the Asi River) and 
framed by a ridge of hills crowned by Mount Silpios (elev. 1,660 ft.), the city was visually 
spectacular. Most important, the siting of the city on a navigable river about fifteen and a half miles 
(a day's sail) from its Mediterranean port at Seleucia Pieria, afforded great economic and strategic 
advantages. The fertility of the Amuk plain and the lower Orontes valley produced favorable 
climatic conditions for agriculture, and the city was well supplied with grain, fresh produce, oil, and 
wine. Fed by springs, Antioch's abundant waters were a source of pride and pleasure for its 
inhabitants. Their rushing torrents that were tamed by aqueducts, tunnels, and dams increased 
agricultural yields and brought the water that flowed freely in public and private buildings. 

As the seat of a governor, Antioch was the administrative center of Syria and the leading city 
in the Roman East. From its founding in 300 B.C. by Seleukos I, who settled large numbers of Greeks 
in the region, Antioch was steeped in Hellenic culture, so much so that Roman writers often 
compared the city to Athens. And in the tradition of a Greek polis, Antioch had a famous school of 
rhetoric, led in the fourth century by Libanios, teacher of Roman emperors and Christian bishops, 
whose writings captured the flavor of life in the city. 

Antioch was a vital metropolis set on the crossroads between the Euphrates to the east and 
the ports of the Mediterranean to the west, and between Ephesos to the north and Jerusalem to the 
south. It was a city where the cultural and economic forces of the East (as far as Persia) and the West 
(as far as Rome) met, and the major trends of the Roman and early Byzantine periods could be 
measured. As we know from contemporary accounts, Antioch, like New York or Los Angeles, was a 
consumer city, attracting ambitious entrepreneurs from all over the Mediterranean. From the 
comments of the Christian orator John Chrysostom, who stated that only 10 percent of the 
population was wealthy and only 10 percent was poor, we can deduce that the city had a large 
middle class in the fourth century. 

Geography was key to the city's eminence, but also to its downfall. Antioch's access to the 
Mediterranean made it a perennial target of Persian conquest, and the city was struck by a series of 
earthquakes through its long history. An earthquake in December A.D. 115 nearly killed the 
emperor Trajan during his extended visit to the city. Floods, particularly flash floods, posed a 
constant threat, as they still do today in this region. A series of calamities in the first half of the sixth 
century, including a great fire in 525, two earthquakes in 526 and 528, a ruthless Persian invasion in 
540, and the bubonic plague in 560, shattered the prosperity of the city. (The chaos and destruction 
of the 1999 earthquake in the densely populated area around Istanbul and Izmit was a bitter 
reminder of the immense costs of such natural disasters.) With its population decimated and the 
urban fabric in shambles, Antioch was hard pressed to recover its former glory, despite the major 
repairs and investments of the Byzantine emperor Justinian I. Although greatly diminished, Antioch 
survived as a city under Arab rule from 638 to the tenth century, after which it was revived as a 
Byzantine city and then a Frankish principality during the Crusades. (From "The City of Antioch: 

An Introduction," by Christine Kondoleon) 
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For a historian of antiquity, this exhibition offers an irresistible invitation to reconsider why Antioch 
was one of the greatest cities of the classical world and to restore some of its luster in the public 
gaze. Antioch has never been forgotten or abandoned, but in the American popular imagination it 
has not assumed the importance of lesser cities in the Roman Empire such as Athens or Pompeii. 
Because Antioch has remained an Islamic city for nearly all of its long life since Roman rule came to 
an end in the early seventh century, it has suffered from all the prejudices of a Eurocentric vision 
that marginalizes the Islamic world as alien, exotic, and inherently inferior to the Christian West. 
Unlike other cities within the Islamic orbit, such as Damascus, Baghdad, Cairo, and Istanbul, 
Antioch could not even claim to be the capital of an Islamic empire, and so it was further 
overlooked. 

Antioch has slipped from our attention for other reasons as well. Though many know of the 
city through the New Testament account of Paul's visit there in the first century to help convert the 
Antiochenes and establish the first gentile Christian community, most of the ancient historical 
documents pertaining to the city were written in Greek, Syriac, and, later, in Arabic, which made 
them inaccessible to all but a few scholars. Only recently have translations appeared to bring this 
material to the general reading public. (From "People and Identity in Roman Antioch," by Michael 
Maas) 


The discovery of some three hundred pavements in and around Antioch during the excavations of 
1932-39 was a landmark event in the studies of floor mosaics and for our knowledge of the pictorial 
arts of the Roman East. While many of these floor mosaics were found in public buildings such as 
baths and churches, for the most part they came from private houses in Antioch and its surrounding 
area, the nearby lush garden suburb of Daphne, and the port city of Seleucia Pieria. Jean Lassus, the 
archaeologist representing the National Museums of France on the Antioch excavations, recalls that 
"the Antioch excavations turned into a search for mosaics." 

The original intent of the excavation team was to locate major sites known through classical 
and Early Christian writings, such as the imperial palace and the octagonal Church of Constantine 
("Golden House"). However, as the excavations proceeded, the team was repeatedly diverted by 
random finds on local properties. Moreover, heavy rains revealed many pavements scattered 
around Antioch and not in the urban center. The wealth of floor mosaics was wholly unexpected, 
and their contents opened a new chapter on private life and domestic art in the Roman East.... 

The Antioch mosaics are significant in part because of their outstanding technical 
achievements, the brilliance of their decorative and naturalistic effects and their grand scale. Their 
sheer quantity and localization offers a rare opportunity to study the iconographic and stylistic 
changes over four hundred years of Roman and early Byzantine art history. Their production in a 
thriving metropolis reveals much about the tastes and cultural habits of its citizens. They allow us to 
follow the adaptations and transformations from pagan to Christian contexts, as well as the 
philosophical formulations and the ideals of living projected onto the floors by members of 
Antioch's society. The dialogue between the visual evidence and the contemporary texts helps to 
animate the multifigure pavements, which, undoubtedly owing to their expense and the care with 
which they were produced, were the pride of the householders and the envy of their guests. (From 
"Mosaics of Antioch," by Christine Kondoleon) 


### 
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